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I 
PUZKLING THINGS OUT 


“But I seed the sun move, brother, I did really.” 
Abbie was only four, but she was quite sure of her 
facts. 

“You might think you did,” Adoniram Judson 
told his little sister, ““But sometimes things aren’t 
what they look like!’ Adoniram was seven, and 
he knew what Abbie had probably not yet found 
out—that the earth is a big round body that moves 
round the sun. But nobody had told him whether 
the sun moved. So the discussion with Abbie had 
started—he usually talked things over with her. 

Abbie, of course, was too small to be much 
help; but there was something in what she said. 
It was a good idea to watch and see what hap- 
pened—and much more fun to find out for your- 
self, than to ask Father or Mother. Anyway, 
Father would probably be surprised at his asking 
such a question. Father knew an awful lot—he was 
a minister, and frightfully clever. 

It was a hot sunny day about a week later that 
gave Adoniram a chance to test out his theories. 
He hadn’t a telescope, but he thought he could 
make do with his hat, when he had “operated” 
on it with a pair of scissors. He wasn’t quite sure 
what Mother would think of the not-very-neat 
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hole in the crown, but it would be time to think 
about that later. He didn’t even tell Abbie his 
plan—she was a girl, and probably Mother 
wouldn’t let her come out in the fields and watch 
the experiment. 

It was rather fun wandering off like this. They 
didn’t mind at home, so long as he wasn’t away 
too long. Everybody in Wenham knew everybody 
else, and, anyway, Father trusted him. 

A few fields away from the house he found just 
the spot he was looking for, and was soon stretched 
out in the sun, with the hat over his face. 

“Fine,” he told himself. I can watch beauti- 
fully like this. And watch he did. 

It was awfully hot out there. His eyes began to 
get a bit sore. It was rather a strain staring at 
a bright light like that; but then, if you didn’t 
watch the sun, how could you find out if it moved 
or not? And he simply had to know. 

He forgot all about lunch, all about the green 
fields and the cool shade of the trees nearby. He 
was quite startled when Father’s voice came out 
of the shimmery heat. It didn’t seem to belong. 

“‘Adoniram, whatever are you doing? Your 
mother and I wondered what had happened to 
you. Do you realise you’ve been away nearly 
three hours?” 

As he jumped up, the mutilated hat fell off his 
face, and Adoniram showed a very red face and 
a pair of eyes so swollen they were almost shut. 
Everything looked very funny. 

“T was just looking at the sun, Father,” he 
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answered, trying to get the world straight—it 
seemed to be whirling round him. 

“Anyway,” he told Abbie later, ‘‘it does move. 
I’ve proved that.”’ Abbie didn’t ask how he knew. 
For a small girl she was quite sensible—much 
more sensible than baby Nathan, though he was 
a boy. But then he was only a year old, and 
couldn’t be expected to share in these interesting 
discoveries. He had been born after they moved 
to Wenham from Malden—and even Abbie 
couldn’t remember much about Malden, the 
little American town in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, where she and Adoniram had both been 
born—she in 1791, he three years earlier, 

Abbie looked up to Adoniram, and admired 
him tremendously. He was so clever. Mother 
had said one day, in the middle of giving Abbie 
a reading lesson, that Adoniram could read when 
he was only three. 

It had been this way. Father Judson was away 
for a short journey, and Mother thought it would 
be a lovely surprise for him if he got back to find 
his son could read. So she set to work. And so did 
Adoniram! 

Father arrived home, and after supper he got 
out the old family Bible, to read for prayers. 

“Mr. Judson!’ (Mother always called Father 
that, for it was the way among husbands and 
wives in those eighteenth-century days, in 
America and England too). “Mr. Judson, I think 
Adoniram could read tonight, if you would let 
him try.” 
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Father had been very surprised, Mother told 
Abbie proudly. And he’d been still more sur- 
prised, and very pleased, when Adoniram man- 
aged to read through a whole chapter. 

Father and Mother were both very proud of 
Adoniram, and so was Abbie. Often she heard 
her parents talking about him, and what they 
hoped he would be when he grew up—a minister, 
like Father, in the Congregational Church. One 
of the games he used to play was to get all the 
boys and girls from nearby, and they had to be 
the congregation, while he was the minister. He 
gave out the hymns, and preached a sermon, just 
as he’d seen Father do so many times in the 
chapel. 

Adoniram was a book-worm, and read every- 
thing he could lay his hands on. In fact, the other 
boys at Dr. Dodge’s school called him “Old Virgil 
dug up.” But he was not a swot, for there was 
plenty of fun in him, and he was forever teasing 
his friends, and himself, with puzzles and riddles. 
None of them ever seemed to be able to catch 
him out, however hard the puzzle might be. 

This hobby of his very nearly landed him in 
trouble, though. One day he was reading the 
paper, and came across a riddle that the editor 
quite clearly thought was a real poser. ‘“‘Can you 
solve this?” it said in large letters at the top; and 
from the way they wrote about it, it seemed they 
thought nobody could. 

“Why, I’ve solved more difficult puzzles than 
that,” Adoniram thought. Out came pencil and 
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paper, and after a lot of scribbling and hard 
thinking, he worked out the answer. 

Abbie, all curiosity, watched him sealing up the 
envelope into which he had tucked the solution, 
neatly written out in his very best writing. 

“I’m sending this off to the editor,” he told her. 
“That puzzle of his isn’t a bit hard really.’’ And 
away he dashed to the post office with his 
precious letter. It was fun to be writing to a news- 
paper for the first time in his life. 

But grown-ups sometimes have queer ideas, 
and the postmaster, after Adoniram left the letter 
with him, began to wonder. 

“What prank’s the minister’s son up to now?” 
he muttered to himself, turning the envelope 
over and over in his hand. ‘‘He’s a lad, to be sure.” 

In the end, he decided the only thing to do was 
to let Mr. Judson have the letter, and see what 
it was all about. It would never do to have the 
lad writing letters his father knew nothing about. 

They had just finished tea that afternoon, when 
Father took an envelope out of his pocket, and 
looking very straight at his son, held it out to him. 

“Ts this yours, Adoniram?”’ he asked. 

Adoniram went hot and cold all over. How on 
earth had Father got hold of his letter? Abbie, 
sitting beside him, slipped her hand into his. 
She knew what it was, too. 

“Why, yes, sir,’ Adoniram answered. 

‘“How did you come to write it?”’ Father asked. 
“What is it about?” 

Too scared and worried by the turn things had 
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taken to explain to his father what had seemed 
such a wonderful idea, Adoniram managed to 
stammer out at last: 

‘Please read it, Father.” 

“T don’t read other people’s letters,” was the 
reply. “Break the seal yourself.” 

Father was a sport! Very relieved, Adoniram 
tore open the envelope, and read through what 
he had written, in a rather mumbling voice. 
Somehow it didn’t sound so good read out like 
that. 

‘“‘Here you are, sir,” he said, thrusting it into 
his father’s hand. 

Father said nothing for a bit—he just sat read- 
ing through the letter. Then he asked for the 
newspaper where Adoniram had found the 
puzzle. There was another long silence, while 
Adoniram waited to see if he was ‘“‘in for it.” 
But after reading the paper, and the letter, 
through several times, Father put them down, and 
just sat there in the arm chair, gazing into the 
fire. 

Adoniram went to bed that night with the 
feeling of someone who has escaped trouble with- 
out really knowing why. Nothing more ever was 
heard of that letter: but the next morning his 
father called him into the study. 

“‘Adoniram, I’ve bought you a book of puzzles 
—very common ones,”’ he said. ““When you have 
solved all those, you shall have another book with 
more difficult ones in. I’m pleased to see you’re 
so quick at these things. You work away, and one 
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of these days you’ll be a really clever man.” 

It was a little disappointing to find that the 
“puzzles” were only the problems in arithmetic 
that the bigger boys at school were doing. It 
didn’t seem the same, somehow. Still, he was 
mightily relieved that nothing more had been 
said about the letter, and Father seemed pleased 
with him. 

“Old Virgil” soon mastered the puzzle book, 
and made quite a name for himself in Wenham, 
and even outside. You could trust young Judson 
to solve even the knottiest problems in arith- 
metic, so people said. One of his father’s friends 
in Beverley, a town not far from home, heard 
about this, and sent him a teaser to work out, 
with the promise of a dollar to add to his pocket- 
money if he found the answer. 

He was shut up in his room, getting down to it, 
when Mother sent a message that he was to go 
and amuse young Elnathan, who was ill in bed. 
As he ran off to his little brother’s room, his mind 
was still turning over the puzzle. However, he 
set to work willingly enough to build a house for 
Nathan. 

The foundation was finished, and the walls 
were just going up, when Adoniram suddenly 
jumped up. “I’ve got it!” he shouted, and 
sweeping the half-finished house on to the floor, 
he leapt out of the door and rushed off to his 
room. Nathan was left among the ruins, wondering 
what was happening. Of course, Adoniram had 
solved the problem. 
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He won that dollar, and, more important still, 
his record was still unbeaten. No one had yet 
given him a puzzle he couldn’t solve. 

One of these days he wanted to be someone 
really great. Mother and Father had their dreams 
for him, but he couldn’t make up his mind what 
he himself wanted to be. Sometimes he thought 
how wonderful it would be to be able to write 
poetry, wonderful words that would cast a magic 
spell over people as they read. 

Then he thought perhaps he would rather be 
a speaker, and see great crowds before him, 
drinking in his words. Or else he might be a 
statesman, planning for the nation, meeting on 
equal terms with kings and their ministers. 
There were so many doors open, he felt as if he 
could do anything. What was he to choose? 


0 
COLLEGE DAYS 


But there came an uncomfortable time when it 
seemed as if all Adoniram’s great plans and 
ambitions might end in nothing. At fourteen, 
he had never been ill before—not seriously— 
and it was a shock when something went wrong, 
and he realised he might die. 

As he lay in bed, long hours, unable to read or 
study, he kept on thinking of the great heroes he 
had read about. Even if he could one day become 
a great man like that, it would be the same with 
him as it had been with them—death would 
come, and that would be the finish. What 
difference did it make to them whether people 
still talked about them, and read about them? 
Perhaps it would be better after all to be a 
minister like his father—that sort of work did 
at least last. 

Somewhere inside his mind a voice that he 
wasn’t particularly keen to listen to, seemed to 
be saying over words he had often heard: “Not 
unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy Name be the 
glory.” 

Suddenly, all that it meant to be a Christian, 
and a man like his father, flashed upon him. If 
he followed Jesus, wouldn’t he have to give up all 
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his plans for his own greatness! It was a very 
uncomfortable thought. He had to be really 
honest with himself—if that was what it 
meant to be a Christian, he didn’t want to be 
one. 

When he got better, at long last, it was easy 
to forget those uncomfortable ideas. There was 
plenty to do, for he was due to enter college— 
he had passed all the exams before he became ill. 
Though he had missed a year’s study, he soon 
made up for that. He had never found a problem 
to beat him in the old days—time and hard work 
solved them all. 

Exams started early on at Providence College, 
with “‘commencement exercises” as they are 
called in American universities—a sort of en- 
trance exam to decide which class you were to 
go into. Adoniram and his friend Bailey, who had 
gone up to the college with him, were very close 
competitors for first place, and both of them 
watched eagerly for the lists to go up. 

At last they were pinned to the board! And at 
the top was Adoniram’s name. Thrilled at his 
success, he dashed off and wrote a letter home: 
“Dear Father.—I’ve got it! Your affectionate 
son, A.J.” 

He couldn’t run to the post office in full sight 
of everybody—it would look too much like 
crowing, and he didn’t want Bailey to feel worse. 
He must be pretty disappointed anyway. 

He managed to slip away quietly, and send 
off the letter, and get back into class without 
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anyone noticing. He had to let Father know— 
he would be so pleased. 

But Father wouldn’t have been so pleased if 
he could have known the ideas that Adoniram 
was drinking in, in this new and exciting world. 
Bailey wasn’t his only friend, or his greatest. 
There was one especially, who was really good 
company. E was what he called a ‘‘Sceptic.” 
He didn’t really believe in God, or anything 
beyond this life. 

For hours the two boys would argue and discuss 
everything under the sun—and above it. They 
talked about the customs and politics of the 
nations, about God and Christianity, and about 
their own plans for life. E was a year older 
than Judson, but they liked the same things, 
and enjoyed each other’s company immensely. 
Gradually the life Adoniram’s father planned 
for him began to seem impossible. He just didn’t 
believe in his father’s God any longer. 

As they talked over plans, the two sometimes 
decided that they would be lawyers—that would 
open a way into government. At other times 
they thought they would write their own plays, 
and get them acted, making their name through 
the stage. It was with all sorts of plans and 
promises that they parted at the end of term— 
Judson was going home for a little while, before 
setting off on a tour of the northern states. 


‘Well, here you are, my son,” Father said 
proudly, as he sat with them at the family meal- 
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table once more, on the first night home. “It’s 
good to have you back again, and I’m proud to 
think how hard you’ve worked, and how well 
you’ve done at college. You’ve earned a rest.” 

“I’ve been looking forward to this tour—after 
all that study, it'll be a good thing to see some- 
thing of the world—”’ Adoniram broke off, 
realising how difficult it was going to be to tell 
his father how his ideas had changed. 

“Yes, you must see a bit of the country, and 
how other people live, before you go on to study 
for the ministry,” his father went on, quite cheer- 
fully. 

Here it was, then, thought Judson. 

**T wanted to talk that over with you, Father,” 
he said with an effort. 

It was a distressing conversation that followed. 
It wasn’t so bad with Father, because he tried 
to argue Judson out of his new ideas. Even then, 
Adoniram could see how deeply hurt he was to 
think that his son was an unbeliever, and had 
given up all idea of the career he had always 
planned for him. 

But it was his mother Judson couldn’t bear 
to hurt like that. She cried bitterly, and the one 
thing he could say to comfort her—that he still 
believed as they did—he couldn’t, despite all her 
pleadings and arguments. He just didn’t. 

He set off on his tour saddened by the division 
between himself and those he loved best, and 
shaken at the thought of the kind of life he had 
chosen. Not even the magnificent scenery of the 
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Hudson River, up which he sailed in the great 
new river steamer, could make him forget. 

However, he was determined to learn something 
of what New York had to offer; he mustn’t miss 
his opportunities, in this great city, of getting to 
know life and his fellow men for himself. 

He even joined up with a theatrical company: 
ifhe and E were going to write plays together, 
he must see how this acting was done, from the 
inside, he thought. But it would never do for his 
parents and friends to hear about it. And as 
plenty of people mistook his name for Johnson, 
he didn’t put them right. It was as “Mr. Johnson” 
that he saw life in New York. 

But all the time he felt uncomfortable. Somehow 
this wasn’t the sort of life he wanted. He wouldn’t 
like to see young Nathan going in for this sort of 
thing, he thought to himself. Not that he was 
going to do anything mean or bad—Adoniram 
felt strong enough to meet the temptations all 
around him. But he was disappointed—his 
dreams of greatness seemed to have turned into 
something rather shabby. 

At last he had seen enough. He set off back to 
Sheffield, his uncle’s home, where he had left 
his horse when he embarked on the river. 
Uncle Ephraim, his father’s brother, was a 
minister too, but he was away when Adoniram 
arrived, and a much younger man was staying 
at the house to take the services at the weekend. 
He talked happily about his work, and about the 
Lord Jesus Christ whom he loved to serve; and 
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after all that he had seen in New York, Judson 
was quite glad to listen to him. 

As he rode on his way, with no definite plans 
where he would go next, Adoniram was very 
thoughtful. As darkness fell, he stopped at a little 
country inn, and asked for a lodging. 

Carrying a swaying lantern above his head, 
the landlord led the way upstairs. He paused at 
the top, and, dropping his voice said: 

“TY hope you won’t mind, sir, but the room I 
have to put you in is next door to a young man 
who is very ill. Indeed, I’m afraid he’s dying. 
I do hope you won’t be upset—I’d put you some- 
where else, but we only have this one room free.” 

‘That won’t trouble me,’ Adoniram assured 
him. “I’m just sorry for the poor fellow.” And 
without more ado, he undressed and got into bed. 

But he was far from having a quiet night. There 
were sounds of pain from the sick man’s room. 
People kept coming and going, and moving about 
next door, and Adoniram found it very hard to 
sleep. His mind kept going back to the thought: 
“Ts he ready to die?” He tried to tell himself he 
didn’t believe that sort of thing—that was the 
way he used to think when he was a child—not 
now. Whatever would his friend, E , think if 
he could know the thoughts that were passing 
through his mind now? 

But still he could not forget, or go to sleep. 
Perhaps the fellow next door was an unbeliever, 
like himself—perhaps he, too, had a Christian 
mother who prayed for him. 
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So he tossed and turned, until morning light 
came, and he felt a little better. How different 
everything looked when the sun rose, and the 
birds sang! All his fears and questionings of the 
night before seemed so foolish. 

As soon as he was dressed, he went to find the 
landlord. 

“Good morning!”’ he greeted him. “How is my 
next-door neighbour?” 

*““He’s dead, sir,” the landlord replied. “The 
doctor said he probably wouldn’t see the night 
through.” 

Adoniram was shaken. Something, he couldn’t 
understand what, made him ask more. 

“You don’t know who he was, I suppose?” he 
asked his host. 

“Why, yes, sir, it seems he was a young man 
from Providence College—a fine fellow. Hisname 
was E se 

Judson stared at him, horror-struck. Then, 
somehow pulling himself together, he went slowly 
back to his room. 

To think that it had been his great friend who 
had been dying in the next room! All the happy 
hours they had spent together came back to his 
memory, as he sat with his head on his hands, 
too stunned to think properly. Only, in his 
mind, the words kept ringing: “Dead! Lost! 
Lost!” 

Hours later, still bewildered, he called for his 
horse, and set out again. He had no idea of 
travelling any more. He only wanted to go home. 
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"They were right, after all. The Bible was true, 
and he was lost and in despair. 

It was not quite the homecoming he had 
imagined, but oh! how good it was to be back! 
His parents listened so sympathetically, as he told 
them of that night in the inn, and how bad he 
felt about his friend, how worthless all his new 
ideas seemed now. 

It was while he was trying to sort things out, not 
sure what to do, what to believe, that visitors 
arrived. Two of the professors of the great college 
at Andover, where ministers were trained, came 
to stay with his father. 

“Come to Andover,” they said, hearing ail 
about his perplexity. “You needn’t come as an 
ordinary student, but join in the lectures. They'll 
help you to get your thoughts straight.”’ 

They were right. It took time, but at last he 
found the forgiveness he was looking for. Three 
months later he accepted{the Lord Jesus Christ 
as his Saviour. 


il 
WHY DOES NO ONE GO? 


““Wuat’s bitten Judson? He’s not been in class 
since Monday, and he just wanders round from 
one room to another. Scarcely bothers about 
meals or anything. What’s up?” 

The fellows at Andover might well ask, for 
usually Adoniram was one of the hardest-working 
of them all—and ministers in training had to work, 
too. But an idea so new and strange had taken 
possession of Adoniram’s mind, that he just could 
not settle to his usual studies. 

It had started with a book he had picked up— 
the writer had spent years in India, as a chaplain 
to the East India Company which then ruled 
that great land for the British Government. 

Judson was fascinated as he read about the 
people of India, and the false gods they wor- 
shipped. “Star of the East’ the book was called, 
and it showed how the Gospel of the love of God 
had brought light to people there. 

Why, he found himself wondering, did no one 
go out from America to share in this great work. 
He had heard of the famous British Missionary, 
William Carey, who had attempted, and done, 
such great things for God. Out therein Serampore, 
not far from the great port of Calcutta, there had 
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been Indians baptised into Christ’s Church. He 
felt a tremendous longing to share in the work 
that was going on. Why, he wondered, had he 
never thought of this before? 

Really, it was not very surprising. Only then 
were American Christians beginning to think of 
the millions beyond the seas who had never 
heard of Christ. No missionary had ever left 
America’s shores to go to a foreign land with the 
Gospel; the stories the sailors brought home 
about the savage people of far eastern lands, 
their strange customs and religion, made it seem 
really useless to try and preach to them. 

But was it? The idea haunted him. And then 
the words of His Master came to him: “‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

He was walking alone in the woods behind the 
college, and it seemed to him as if he were hearing 
them for the first time as they were really spoken 
—a command. What could he do but obey? 

But it was going to be hard to tell his father— 
almost as hard as it had been to disappoint him 
once before in his dreams for his son. And what 
would his friends think—they would all say he was 
mad. Yet he knew he must go. 

That vacation, he went home determined to 
break the news of his missionary call, and before 
long the opportunity came. There was no one 
home but the family, and he made up his mind 
to speak that very evening. 

But what was his father talking about? 
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“TJ had always hoped you would do well, 
Adoniram,” he was saying. “But now it looks 
as if my best dreams for you will be bettered.” 
It sounded very mysterious. 

“What do you mean, Father,’ he queried 
anxiously, afraid that something was coming that 
would clash with what he had to tell. 

“Why, Dr. Griffin tells me that he has his eye on 
you. When you have finished your studies, he wants 
you to go and help him in his church at Boston.” 

How much he owed to Dr. Griffin, Adoniram 
thought to himself painfully. It was he who had 
been one of the visitors that fateful time when he 
had come home from New York, after the death 
of his friend E . Dr. Griffin had been the one 
to invite Adoniram to Andover, arid he had grown 
to love him as a teacher and a man. And now this 
was what he planned! 

Dr. Griffin’s church was the largest in the 
important town of Boston, and to be his assistant 
would be a high honour. But could he? 

‘You will be so near home, too,” his mother 
said, her voice breaking in on his anxious thoughts. 
He was near choking at the thought of dis- 
appointing them all. 

But when Abbie started to tell him how glad 
she was, he could stand it no longer. 

‘‘No, I shall never live in Boston,’”’ he ex- 
claimed. “I have much further than that to go.” 
And he told them how he had heard the great 
command, ‘‘Go ye,” and he must obey it, cost 
what it might. 
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It was strange that his father said so little. His 
mother and Abbie were both crying bitterly. 
Maybe Father understood better than they 
did what it was like when you heard God’s 
call. 

It was thrilling to get back to college and find 
there that he was not alone. Two of his class- 
mates, Samuel Nott and Samuel Newell, told him 
that they, too, had heard the call to serve Christ 
abroad. But what missionary society would sup- 
port them and send them out? There were two 
societies in the state, but their idea of missions 
was to work among the Indians of America— 
they had no thought of sending anyone to the 
East. Yet that was where the young men felt 
they must go. 

Eventually they wrote to London, hoping that 
the London Missionary Society there might send 
them out; but of course, they wanted to be sent 
out by the church in their own country. That 
summer, they knew, a conference of Congre- 
gational ministers from all over their own and 
neighbouring states was to be held. Bradford was 
the town they had chosen to meet in, so to Brad- 
ford the young missionaries-to-be decided to go, 
armed with a letter offering themselves to go 
abroad. 

There was great stir and excitement in Brad- 
ford. Many homes were offering hospitality to 
one or other of the members of the conference, 
and on the day when Adoniram and his three 
friends—for Gordon Hall had joined them now— 
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presented themselves at the parish meeting- 
house, there was much talk. What it might mean, 
not just to their church, but to the world, if these 
young men were to go out as missionaries! 

Chosen leader of the four, Adoniram had to 
do most of the talking, and read their letter to 
the ministers gathered there. He made a great 
impression—he was not very tall or important- 
looking, but he had a big and commanding voice. 
Indeed, one minister, hearing him for the first 
time, said: “If his faith is in proportion to his 
voice, he will drive the devil from all India.” 

How delighted the four young men were to 
hear next day what had been decided about their 
offer. Their letter had been so well received 
that the Congregational Association had decided 
to form its own missionary society, and adopt 
them as its first missionaries, to be sent out as 
soon as funds were available. 

But, strange to say, Adoniram’s thoughts just 
then, were taken up with something quite different 
from their success. They were wandering away 
from the meeting-house, to the home of John 
Hasseltine, one of the deacons of the Bradford 
church, where he had gone to supper the 
previous night. 

He had arrived there very tired, but with a 
feeling of having got something really important 
done. He and his friends had publicly promised 
themselves to the missionary work they had each 
privately felt called to do. Now, as he made his 
way to the deacon’s home, it could be restful, 
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he thought, to talk things over with Mr. Hasseltine 
and his family. 

But when, as he entered their drawing-room, 
he found himself looking straight into the dark 
eyes of Ann Hasseltine, he felt anything but 
restful. With her clear olive skin, and her dark 
hair hanging in natural ringlets, she seemed to him 
the most beautiful girl he had ever set eyes on. 
Usually talkative, he sat very quiet that evening. 
His gaze kept wandering towards Ann, following 
her as she waited on him and the other guests. 
How gracefully she moved, he thought. And what 
a lovely voice she had! 

Yes, Adoniram had fallen head over heels in 
love. And he was not disappointed in Ann. She 
was lively and high-spirited, but she was a real 
and lovely Christian. It was through Ann that 
her father had come to the Saviour, for their 
home had once been a place of parties and gaiety, 
rather than of Christian witness and devotion. 

But how could he ask a girl like that to marry 
him? Judson thought of all the hardships of 
missionary life—the poverty, illness, and hard 
work, the evil lives of the people he would be 
working among. It was bad enough for a man 
to have to face all that. And yet there was some- 
thing about her that made him think she would 
make a wonderful missionary’s wife. She had 
courage, he could see, and a strong will. 

It was not until the autumn that he wrote to 
her, asking her to become his wife, and go out as a 
missionary with him. She would be the first woman 
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in America to choose such a career, and he made 
no pretence about what it would be like. He felt it 
was only fair to tell her clearly what to expect. 

Ann did not decide at once. It was not an easy 
thing to decide, and she had few to whom she 
could turn for advice. Some of her friends told 
her plainly it was madness to go. But those she 
could trust best seemed to feel she was right. She 
prayed, she waited—and at last she felt sure. Her 
letter promising to be his wife reached Adoniram 
not long before he left for England. 

Yes, there had been many delays and dis- 
appointments, even after Judson and his friends 
had heard they were accepted by the newly- 
formed missionary society: and now he was to 
go to England, to see whether the London 
Missionary Society would accept him and his 
friends, and support them until money could be 
found in America. 

He set sail early in 1811—his twenty-fourth 
year—in the ship Packet, bound for England. 
But the voyage which would normally have taken 
him about eight weeks, took, instead, over six 
months. 


IV 
ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE 


Gornc to England was rather a different story 
from sailing up the Hudson River. There were 
only two other passengers on board the Packet— 
two Spanish merchants, who could speak no 
English, and so were very poor company for the 
young minister. It looked like being a lonely 
voyage. 

However, before they were many days out, 
things took a lively turn. A French privateer hove 
in sight, and challenged the Packet. England and 
France were at war at that time, and the ships of 
both nations were fair game to each other, and 
sO were any Carrying on trade with the enemy. 

There was no question of running away—their 
ship could not hope to outpace the swift-sailing 
French boat; and it was not long before the 
entire crew, and the three passengers, were 
captives on board the Frenchman, while a prize 
crew took over the Packet. 

The two Spaniards, who could speak French, 
and probably made things easy for themselves 
by bribes, came off quite comfortably; they had a 
place at the captain’s table, and a berth each in 
the upper cabin. 

Poor Judson did not do so well. His knowledge 
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of Hebrew and Latin seemed all lost now, and he 
earnestly wished he could command enough 
French to explain who he was. As it was, poor and 
plainly clothed, and, as far as his captors were 
concerned, speechless, he was just put into the 
hold with the common sailors of the crew. 

It was dark and stuffy down the below decks, 
and the company was not of the best. When thesea 
got up, he, along with his much tougher com- 
panions, became violently seasick, the voyage 
took on a nightmare quality. 

Not only that, he was anxious about his busi- 
ness. He had no idea where the privateer was 
sailing, and all this precious time was being lost 
which might have been spent in his mission to 
England. What would Ann think if she could see 
him here in this black hole? She, and all his 
friends, imagined him in England by now, and 
they would be eagerly waiting for news of his 
success in London. 

His thoughts went back longingly to his old 
home at Plymouth, and the loving care of his 
mother, father and little sister. He remembered 
the church at Boston where he might even now 
have been the assistant minister. Gloomy and 
seasick as he felt, he began to wonder if he had 
chosen the right path. 

But the thought no sooner came than he 
recognised it for what it was—a temptation to 
doubt his Saviour. Groping in the gloom, he 
grasped the comforting leather binding of his 
Hebrew Bible, and, in the fitful gleams of light 
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that occasionally shone into the prison, despite 
the noise of the sailors around, he managed to 
read a few lines at a time, and to keep his mind 
occupied by translating them into Latin. 

And it was his Hebrew, strangely enough, that 
rescued him from the hold. The ship’s doctor, a 
kindly man who visited the prisoners regularly, 
doing all he could for them, found Judson one 
day with his Bible on the makeshift pillow which 
was his only head-rest. Taking the book, the 
doctor stepped towards the gangway, where the 
light was better, to see what his patient was 
reading. What was Judson’s joy when he came 
back and started to talk to him in Latin! 

That must have been a strange conversation: 
but the doctor and the missionary understood one 
another well enough for Judson to explain who 
he was. His position was explained to the captain, 
and soon after he was moved to the upper cabin, 
and shared a place with the Spaniards at the 
master’s table. 

Only the second day after he was allowed on 
deck, a great excitement occurred. 

“A sail! A sail!’ That cry from the mast-head 
never fails to bring a thrill to all on shipboard— 
mingled in time of war with some anxiety. 

Glasses were turned towards the horizon, 
where a mere speck showed the presence of the 
other vessel. Gradually she loomed larger, and 
Judson grew more excited and hopeful because 
he noticed how disturbed the French officers 
seemed. They could see her well now—a beautiful 
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brig, with all her sails set, and a much bigger 
ship than their own. Perhaps her coming meant 
rescue for him, and the end of these long delays. 

Obviously she was coming to have a look at 
them; she changed course rapidly, much to the 
joy of the watching captives on deck. But next 
moment the order was halloed: ‘‘Clear the decks!” 
Down below they had to go. Darkness was coming 
on, and it was not very cheering to realise that 
their own ship, being smaller and faster-sailing, 
would probably escape during the night. 

Sure enough, when they got on deck next 
morning, there was not a sail in sight anywhere. 
It was still more discouraging, when ten days 
later they at last put into a port—Le Passage, 
in Spain—to see the Spaniards allowed to go 
free ashore in their native land, while he himself 
must remain on board, a prisoner still. 

Judson’s indignation was really aroused, how- 
ever, when they reached Bayonne in France, 
and he was put back with the crew of the Packet, 
and marched through the streets of the town 
towards the prison. He had by now picked up a 
smattering of French, and he now used it as best 
he could. What he lacked in fluency, he made up 
for in noise! The guards threatened him, but he 
only shouted louder. But he soon saw that his 
cries were not really understood—they only 
served to amuse the bystanders. So he changed 
over to English. 

At last his loud shouts against the injustice 
of the treatment he was given, were rewarded. 


Cc 
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A passing stranger came within earshot, stopped, 
and came over and spoke to him in English. 

What a relief to hear his own tongue at last! 
Judson was overjoyed, and didn’t mind at all 
that the first words he heard were: “If I were you, 
sir, I would not make your voice heard so loudly 
in English here.” 

“Why, now that I’ve succeeded in getting what 
I want—someone who understands me well enough 
to hear what I have to say—lI’ll be as quiet as a 
lamb,” Judson promised. And he _ hurriedly 
explained what had happened, begging the stran- 
ger to help him. His pleasure was even greater 
when the other man told him he was an American 
too—from Philadelphia—and would gladly do 
all he could to help a fellow-countryman. 

They had to part without more ado, Judson was 
hurried off with his fellow-prisoners, to a dungeon 
in the town jail which he found not much more 
comfortable than the hold of the ship, and just 
as dark. Straw was the only bedding, and the air 
smelt mouldy and damp. Suddenly as he paced 
to and fro, the cell-door opened, he recognised 
with great joy that his American friend of the 
morning stood in the doorway. 

Picking up the one and only lamp, he swung it 
round, muttering to himself: “Let me see if I 
know any of these poor fellows. No,”’ he added, 
after a while, replacing the lamp. “‘No friend of 
mine.” 

But the lamp had shown him Judson’s eager 
watching face, and making his way across to him 
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in the gloom, his rescuer held open the folds of 
the wide cloak he was wearing. 

Judson understood immediately, and in a 
second they were both outside the door. But both 
realised that the ‘disguise’? would not deceive 
a baby, and it was only by dint of bribing the 
guards that Judson’s rescuer got him through the 
outer gate. Then “Run,” he cried, and led off 
at a good pace down to the docks. They 
never stopped for breath until they reached a 
wharf alongside which an American ship was 
moored. And there, safe on board, his friend left 
him. 

It was some days before papers for his release 
were signed—again through his friend’s influence; 
then Judson was allowed to move about the city 
on parole. Six weeks passed before he was given 
permission to leave Bayonne; in the meanwhile, 
he made the most of his opportunity for learning 
as much about the language and customs of the 
French people as he could. At last, on May 24th, 
1811, he set sail for England, and travelled up 
to London to present himself before the leaders 
of the London Missionary Society. 

It was a month or more later before he set sail 
from Gravesend, bearing with him an invitation 
to his friends and himself to go out to the East as 
missionaries of the London Society. The plans 
suggested by the society at home had not met with 
great favour—it was quite plain that the people 
at home would have to choose between losing 
Judson and his friends to an English missionary 
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society, or finding the money in America for their 
support. 

It looked now as if America might soon be at 
war with England, Judson and his friend Samuel 
Nott were desperately anxious to sail for the mission 
field before that happened—it might delay them 
for years. Still the Board at home seemed unable 
to make up their minds to promise support. 

Then a sudden opportunity occurred. The 
ship Harmony was to sail for India in a fortnight’s 
time, by special permission of the Government. 
Could they not sail in her? But the society had only 
five hundred dollars; eight or ten thousand were 
needed to equip the young men, and supply 
them with the necessary money for the voyage. 

“Brother, I fear you are going too fast,” said 
one of the leaders of the society to another. 

“There is money enough in the churches,” 
the other replied. 

“Yes,” said the first, “I know that very well; 
but how can you get at it?” 

“The Lord has the key,”’ answered his friend. 

And so it proved. By the time the missionaries 
sailed, enough money had been given to pay for 
their outfits, their passages, and a whole year’s 
salary in advance. 

At last, the time came for those long leave- 
takings. Home at Plymouth for the last time, 
Judson knew that he would probably never see 
again the father, mother, sister and brother, whom 
he left behind on that February day. Ann Hassel- 
tine, in her Bradford home, looked forward to his 
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coming to claim her as his bride, yet struggled 
with the sorrow of saying goodbye to those she 
loved. | 

They were quietly married in her home, and in 
just over a week went on board the ship Caravan, 
due to sail before the Harmony. On February 
19th, 1812, they stood with their friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Newell, on the deck of the brig, 
watching the shores of America fading into the 
distance, as they set out into the unknown future. 


Vv 
NOT WANTED 


“AND you are hereby required to return im- 
mediately to your native land in the ship that 
brought you hither.” 

It was ten days since they had arrived in Cal- 
cutta, days that had passed very happily, in the 
company of the Baptist missionaries. The great 
William Carey, of whom they had heard so much, 
had himself come to meet them, and taken them 
up-river fifteen miles to Serampore, where he had 
built up his wonderful missionary work. 

Now this bombshell had come—a summons 
to the Government House, at Calcutta. Their 
hearts sank as they heard the order read which 
spelt death to their missionary plans—or so it 
seemed. They were to go straight back to America. 
Captain Heard, commander of the Caravan, 
would not be allowed to take her out of port 
until they were on board. That was the order. 

Had they come all this way, only to be sent 
back home before they had even been able to start 
missionary work? They pleaded hard to be 
allowed to settle in some other part of India. 
The answer was a very firm “No.” The East 
India Company wanted no American mission- 
aries on its territories. 
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Could they go to Mauritius, they asked, that 
little island far out in the Indian Ocean, then called 
the Isle of France? Anxious only to see them off 
Indian territory for good and all, the Government 
agreed to this. Captain Heard was allowed to 
sail without them after all. 

But it was some weeks before a ship sailing to 
Mauritius could be found, and then there was 
only room for two passengers. Mrs. Newell was 
far from well, so the Judsons urged Samuel to 
take the two berths, so that his wife could settle 
into a home as soon as possible. Adoniram and 
Ann were left anxiously waiting in Calcutta for 
another ship. 

Two months went by, and their friends arrived 
from America in the Harmony. Samuel Nott and 
Gordon Hall went on to Bombay, but Luther 
Rice stayed with the Judsons. Still there was no 
ship to Mauritius. Could it be that God wanted 
them somewhere else, they wondered? 

They thought about Burma. But there was 
trouble between England and Burma, and, in 
any case, everyone told them how savage and 
barbarous the people of that land were. Why, 
even William Carey’s own son, Mr. Felix Carey, 
had started a mission there only to have to fly 
for his life on board an English ship. 

True, he had gone back by this time, but he 
had no idea how long he would be able to stay, 
and there was very little he could do in the way 
of missionary work. 

They were still wondering about all this, when 
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another Government order came through. They 
were commanded to sail in the very next ship 
bound for England. The East India Company 
even published their names in the papers, in 
the lists of passengers in that particular boat, a 
ship’s officer was sent to their house with strict 
orders to see they did not leave it without per- 
mission. 

But the young Americans would not be beaten. 
Finding out that the ship Creole was in port, and 
due to sail for Mauritius shortly, they applied 
for permission to join her. But this time it was 
refused. 

There was only one thing to do, and they did 
it. Going to the captain, they asked if he would 
take them on board without a passport. It was a 
forlorn hope, but so long as it was a hope, it must 
be tried. 

To their great joy and surprise, the captain 
smiled, shrugged his shoulders, and replied: 
“Tl take no responsibility in the matter. There 
is my ship—you can do as you please.” 

There was a great bustle of preparation, a new 
cheerfulness filled the little household as they 
packed up everything. At last the waiting-time 
was over! 

When night fell, the three young missionaries, 
followed by coolies carrying their baggage, stole 
through the dark streets of Calcutta to the dock- 
yards. Breathlessly they waited before the great 
gates, feeling like conspirators. Would the gates 
be opened?—it was against all the Company’s 
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rules. But opened they were, and the little pro- 
cession passed through, and down to the waiting 
ship. 

Next morning, the Creole sailed, with Ann, 
Adoniram and their friend Luther Rice safely 
aboard. 

Two days passed, the ship made her way down 
river, towards the open sea, and freedom. They 
were just beginning to breathe freely, thinking 
they had made good their escape from the East 
India Company, when a Government messenger 
came on board. 

Hearts in their mouths, they waited to hear 
what he had come for. Perhaps he was just 
bringing a routine order, which, was nothing to 
do with them? 

They did not have long to wait and hope. The 
captain sent for Judson in a few minutes after the 
messenger left. Waving the paper in his hand, he 
explained rather apologetically. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Judson, but I have orders 
here, just received from Calcutta. My pilot is not 
allowed to go any further with me, while you and 
Mrs. Judson and Mr. Rice are on board.” 

There was nothing for it but to go ashore. 
The kindly captain landed them at a riverside 
inn, leaving their baggage on board until he 
received further instructions from Calcutta. Mr. 
Rice was sent off to the city to try and get a 
passport from the magistrate, and the ship 
moored nearby. 

Ann and Adoniram passed an uncomfortable 
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day and night at the inn. Every time a white 
man appeared, they wondered if he were sent 
from Calcutta to arrest them. Then they heard 
from the captain that he had received an angry 
letter from the owner of the ship, asking why he 
was being held up. The Government, assured 
that he no longer had the American missionaries 
on board, gave him full permission to sail. 

Mr. Rice returned now, dejected at his failure— 
there was no question of getting a passport. The 
Government were determined they should not 
sail in the Creole. It would not be safe for them to 
stay at the inn any longer, and if either of the two 
men went on board to collect the luggage, they 
would probably be arrested. There was nothing for 
it but to go down river to the next inn, sixteen 
miles off, where there was less likelihood of arrest. 

When he heard of their plans, the captain 
invited Ann to come on board. She would be 
safer there. He sent the tiny pilot’s boat to fetch 
her. So, taking leave of her husband and Mr. 
Rice, who were going down-river in a hired boat, 
she went on board the little craft. Alone in this 
little pilot-boat, rowed by six natives, she felt 
very lonely and nervous. Nor did it make matters 
any better when they hoisted a huge sail, which 
threatened to overturn them all into the water 
every time a gust of wind came—or so it seemed 
to Ann. 

““Cutcha pho annah! memsahib,” they told her. 
“Cutcha pho annah!” (“Don’t be frightened, 
lady, don’t be frightened!’’) But she was, very 
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frightened, and very glad to get on board the ship, 
and begin packing all their things in readiness to 
take them ashore. 

When that was done, all she could do was wait 
anxiously, wondering how her husband was 
getting on, and how long he would take to cover 
the distance the ship was going. When they 
reached the inn, the kindly captain put her ashore, 
again in the little pilot’s boat; and she im- 
mediately sent off another, larger craft, to fetch 
the baggage ashore. 

Again there was nothing to do but wait. But 
now she was alone, in a strange place, with very 
little idea where her husband was, or if he would 
reach her that night. Would the baggage arrive 
safely, too, she wondered. Supposing the boat she 
had sent to fetch it never came back? 

It was an anxious time, and she began to realise 
some of the hardships of missionary life which 
faced her. But God was watching over His 
children, and only a few hours passed—though 
how long they seemed!—when Adoniram’s quick 
step was heard outside. How good it was to be 
together again! And, before night fell, the baggage 
too had arrived safely. 

The innkeeper proved very friendly, and 
promised to try and get them a passage with a 
friend of his, the captain of a ship due down river 
the very next day, on his way to Madras. But 
this proved a forlorn hope, for the captain, when 
he arrived was quite firm—he could not think 
of taking them on board. 
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However, the very night his ship moored, right 
opposite to the inn, a letter came for Judson from 
Calcutta. He opened it hastily, wondering what 
bad news it brought. He read it, and then, hardly 
able to believe his eyes, showed it to Ann and 
Luther Rice. It was a pass for them to go on board 
the Creole! 

What or who had persuaded the magistrate 
to change his mind, and give them permission to 
sail after all? Had the letter come too late? 
Excitedly they talked over the chances. It was 
three days since the Creole had sailed—surely she 
would be out at sea now, far beyond their reach. 
There was only one hope, and that was that she 
might have anchored at Saugur, as a last port of 
call before the voyage proper. 

Saugur was seventy miles off, and it was after 
dark when the three of them piled into the same 
boat which had brought the baggage off the 
Creole—fortunately they had not had it un- 
loaded. All that night Ann slept little, and it was 
a relief to see dawn coming, to feel the wind 
stirring the sails more vigorously. 

With the help of the freshening breeze, they 
made Saugur that evening, and, oh joy!—there 
was the Creole riding at anchor. She was waiting 
for some members of the crew to come on board, 
they learned later, or would have been gone some 
time, as they had expected. 


After a long and stormy voyage, Adoniram and 
Ann, together with Mr. Rice, reached Mauritius, 
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just eighteen months after they had seen Samuel 
Newell and his wife off from Calcutta on their 
voyage to the island. 

They were met with the sad news that Mrs. 
Newell, never very strong, had died soon after they 
reached theisland. Samuel waited only afew weeks, 
after the Judsons arrival, and then he left for Cey- 
lon while Mr. Rice, whose health was suffering, 
from the climate, sailed for America a little later. 

Left alone, the Judsons were disappointed to 
find they had little opportunity for missionary 
work. The island was friendly, compared with 
the East India Company’s territories, but that 
might not last long. A message had been sent 
after them by the unfriendly Government, ad- 
vising the authorities in Mauritius to “keep an 
eye on those American missionaries.” 

For two months they waited, hoping to get a 
ship that would take them to “one of the eastern 
islands,” as Judson wrote in his diary. Even then 
they did not think seriously of Burma. 

At last, finding the only ship they could get was 
one for Madras, they decided to go there, hoping 
to find another vessel there quickly—for Madras 
was, of course, part of the East India Company’s 
dominions. 

But when they reached Madras, and found 
themselves once again in danger of being arrested 
by the Government and sent to England, the 
only ship due to sail was one to Rangoon, the 
great port of the dreaded kingdom of Burma! 
To Burma, then, they must go. 
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It was a dreadful voyage. No one on board 
except the captain, knew a word of English. The 
ship was a crazy, rickety old vessel, and Mrs. 
Judson became terribly ill—so ill that Adoniram 
thought she would die. 

Bad weather made things worse, for they had 
only a kind of tent rigged up to shelter them, there 
was no quiet for the invalid from the noise of the 
wind and waves, and the shouts of the sailors. 

Adoniram felt past worrying when the ship was 
driven off her course, and carried into a dangerous 
strait between the Little and Great Andaman 
Islands. Even when the captain told him that, if 
they were cast ashore, they would no doubt be 
killed and eaten by the cannibal natives, he was 
too anxious for Ann to think much of it. 

Truly, God must have been watching lovingly 
over these two wanderers; for in that narrow 
channel, whatever its other dangers, there was 
calm water. At last Ann was able to rest, and she 
was already much better, though still very weak, 
when, with a fair wind behind, the ship sailed 
into Rangoon. Their wanderings were over. 


VI 
BURMA 


THOUGH it was, and still is, a land of mountains 
and rivers, of wonderful forests and fertile plains, 
Burma did not present a very welcome appear- 
ance to the ship-weary travellers whose first view 
of it was Rangoon. Sprawled on the shores of its 
muddy creeks were hundreds of little huts, built of 
bamboo and teak-wood, standing up on poles 
above the mud flats. 

The only buildings of any size or beauty were 
the great pagodas—temples of Buddhism, the 
national religion. With their tall spires proudly 
lifted above the wretched homes of the people, 
they must have seemed, to the two young mission- 
aries, like a challenge to the Master who had 
brought them here to serve Him. 

Ann had to be carried into the town, for she was 
still not well enough to walk, or to ride the horse 
which was offered her. So it was sitting in a chair 
slung on two bamboo poles, and jogged along by 
four of the natives, that she entered Rangoon, 
the town that was to be their home for some years 
to come. 

After a while, the bearers set down their burden 
in the shade of a tree. Immediately the curious 
Burmese women gathered round. Sick and weak 
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as she was, Anne’s head dropped on her breast, 
and this made some of them bold to peep under 
her bonnet, to try and get a glimpse of the white 
woman’s face. To their great delight, she looked 
up and smiled into their inquisitive eyes. They 
answered her smile with a shout of laughter! 

After a visit to the customs house—where both 
of them were carefully searched—the little pro- 
cession jogged on, through the gates of the town, 
to the place outside the wall where Felix Carey 
had built the Mission House. 

How different from the miserable dirty streets 
of Rangoon it was, with its spacious rooms, and 
its big garden, shaded with fruit trees! But it was 
not a very safe spot, nor very savoury—it was 
quite near the dump where all the town’s rubbish 
was burned, and, being outside the wall, it had 
no protection from robbers. 


They were busy days that followed. Adoniram 
set to work at once to learn the language, his 
teacher, elderly, Oo-oung-men, coming in every 
morning. Ann took on the management of all the 
household, so that her husband could be free 
to concentrate on his study—and found that, in 
so doing, she was picking up the language almost 
more rapidly than he did. She had to learn it 
if she was to give the servants their work to do, 
and see to the marketing; although Adoniram 
knew more of the grammar, she could soon 
understand and talk the language better than 
he. 
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Both of them, however, found that it was no 
easy matter learning Burmese; indeed, after he 
had been at it for two whole years, Adoniram 
wrote home that he would rather have an 
examination in French, which he had only studied 
for a couple of months, than in Burmese! 

Oo-oung-men, the teacher, a venerable-looking 
man in his sixtieth year, would sit by Judson’s 
side, with a cloth wrapped round his middle, and 
a handkerchief on his head—so Ann described 
him in her diary. The two would talk all day 
long, and gradually Adoniram learnt from him 
much more than just the language of this land 
which he and Ann had adopted. 

Burma then was ruled by a king whose lightest 
word was law, and under him were the viceroys 
and governors of the different provinces into which 
the kingdom was divided. The way in which they 
governed may be guessed from the fact that they 
were called ‘eaters of the provinces!” Indeed, 
their one aim in life seems to have been to tax 
the people in every way possible, and then, 
when they had gathered together as much as 
possible for themselves, to keep it secret from the 
king. 

For, if it came to “the golden ears” (when they 
talked about anything to do with the king, it 
was always “‘golden’’)—that any of his advisers 
or viceroys was becoming very wealthy, “the lord 
of life and death” was quite likely to become 
suddenly displeased with that man. Then woe 
betide him and his family! The “‘golden hands” 
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would probably seize all his possessions, and he 
would be lucky to escape with his life. 

In a country ruled like this, no one could 
blame the Burmans if they lost heart over their 
work. Those who laboured hard at their trade, 
whatever it was—farming, lumbering, fishing— 
did so only to find that the “eater of the pro- 
vince” taxed them so severely that in the end 
there was very little to show for their efforts. 

Ann’s sympathetic heart went out to the 
beggars. Many of them were crippled and dis- 
eased; they would sit by the wayside with their 
bowls begging for the few grains of rice that would 
just about keep body and soul together. Their 
only shelter, all through the burning heat of the 
day, or in the torrential downpours of the rainy 
season, was a bit of cloth stretched on four 
bamboos, under a tree. 

Yet the Burmese, as the two young missionaries 
soon found, were a surprisingly cheerful people, 
and very fond of their children. The boys were 
all taught to read by the priests, who were the 
schoolmasters, as well as the religious teachers of 
the nation. Nearly every family would have one 
boy who went into the priesthood, at least for a 
time. 

But what a cheerless sort of religion theirs 
was! The Buddhist believes that the souls of men 
are born time and time again, in different shapes. 
If they had done well, and kept the rules of their 
religion, then they may move higher up the scale 
—but even then, each new life is a time of suffering 
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and trial. The only way of escape, they think, 
from the evil of being born again and again into 
this world of evil, pain, sickness and death, is 
to reach “‘Nirvana’’—that means just “‘nothing- 
ness.” They do not believe in God, and their 
admiration and worship is given to Buddha, their 
great teacher, who by his great goodness, purity 
of life, reached the state of Nirvana when he 
was eighty years of age. 

But for most of them, there was little hope of 
following in his steps. They knew only too well, 
the Judsons found, that they did not live up 
to the laws laid down by Buddha. What could 
they look forward to, but to go on and on in this 
inescapable round of dying and being born, 
dying and being born. No wonder that the 
young missionaries longed to tell them the Glad 
News of the Gospel. 

‘Are not all men sinners, and deserving of 
punishment in a future life?”? Judson asked his 
teacher one day, when they had been talking 
about someone they knew who had just died. 

“Yes,” Ou-oung-men agreed. “‘All must suffer 
in some future state for the sins they commit. 
The punishment follows the crime as surely as the 
wheels of the cart follow the footsteps of the 
Ox.” 

*‘Now, according to your system,” Judson went 
on eagerly, “There is no escape. According to the 
Christian teaching, there is. Jesus Christ has died 
in the place of sinners, has borne their sins; and 
now those who believe in Him, and become His 
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disciples, are released from the punishment they 
deserve. At death they are received into heaven, 
and are happy for ever.” 

But poor Oo-oung-men could not believe that. 
It all seemed too easy to him, and it didn’t fit 
in with his ideas of the world. They had many 
long talks, but it seemed to make no differ- 
ence. 

While her husband was busy with his teacher, 
Ann was making friends in the town, among them 
a French lady, who promised to introduce her to 
the wife of the “eater” of Rangoon province. 
Together they went to pay a formal call at the 
government house. When they arrived, in their 
best clothes, the vice-reine, as the viceroy’s wife 
is called, was not yet up! 

They were taken to the state room, where all 
the lesser wives of the viceroy (for he had a 
number) were waiting. Greatly intrigued by Ann’s 
appearance, they all crowded round, trying on 
her gloves and bonnet, and questioning her 
eagerly. 

At last the great lady herself appeared, in a 
wonderfully rich dress, embroidered and jewelled, 
smoking a long silver pipe! She was most polite 
and gracious, took Ann by the hand and led her— 
not to a chair, but to a mat, where they both sat 
together. The lesser wives who had drawn back 
in respectful silence were crouching round the 
room, watching Ann and her hostess. 

Was she married? the vice-reine asked her 
curiously. Had she any children? Then, to 
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Ann’s secret amusement, she wanted to know if 
she was Adoniram’s first wife—thinking, of course, 
that he also had a number. 

Presently the viceroy himself came in—he was 
really a terrifying sight, for, beside being a fierce- 
looking man, he carried a long spear, making his 
height look greater because of the long robe he 
was wearing round him. He took notice of Ann in 
a rather condescending manner—even if a white 
woman was a rarity in his country, it would not 
suit his dignity to appear too interested. Accord- 
ingly, he graciously offered her a drink and then 
left her to his wife. 

Ann felt she had made a good impression, for 
when she left the vice-reine urged her to come 
again: ““You must come and see’ me every day,” 
she said. “You are like a sister to me.” 

But it was not really among government people 
that Ann and Adoniram wished to make their 
friends. They realised it would be useful to be on 
friendly terms with the viceroy, and able to get 
his wife to listen to them, in case of trouble with 
the Burmans at any time. But their real work 
was among the common people, and Judson 
realised that one of the best ways he could reach 
them was by writing books for them. The Burmans, 
especially the men, were great readers. Much as 
he longed to go out and preach, Adoniram went 
on spending long hours studying the language, 
so that he would be able to reach them with the 
printed word. 

But how to get anything printed was the 
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problem—the nearest press was in Serampore, 
miles across the ocean in India. 

Months passed in this quiet way, then Ann 
fell ill, and they were so worried that they decided 
she must go to Madras for proper medical treat- 
ment. It was a sad time for Adoniram, left quite 
alone, but it was worth it when she returned so 
much better, within a surprisingly short time, and 
told him of the kindness with which she had been 
treated there, especially by the English mission- 
aries. 

It was just over two years since they landed in 
Rangoon, when, on the 11th of September, 1815, 
their little son Roger was born. How they delighted 
to watch his baby fingers waving in the air, grop- 
ing towards the fronds of the trees softly waving 
overhead; to play with him as he chuckled and 
crowed, trying to tell them about all the lovely 
and wonderful things he could see. 

He was like a little bit of home to them, the 
first person in this strange land that they could 
really call their own. 

But he was only eight months old when they 
lost him. ‘Our hearts were bound up in this 
child,”? Ann wrote home. ‘‘We felt he was our 
earthly all, our only source of innocent recrea- 
tion in this heathen land.” 

She and Adoniram were wonderfully brave 
about it. Their loss drew them closer to one 
another, and to God; they trusted Him with the 
little one He had given them and then taken 
back to Himself. 
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But now Adoniram’s health was suffering, too. 
Long hours of study, month after month would 
have been bad enough anyway, in that hot 
climate; but the “books” of the Burmese were 
only dried palm leaves strung together, with the 
letters scratched on them anything but clearly. 
Whole sentences and paragraphs were strung 
together as if they were only one word, for the 
Burmese had no idea of punctuation. These 
were his text books! 

No wonder he complained of eyestrain and 
headaches. Ann became seriously worried—he 
was getting so weak that he had to give up all 
reading and study for a time, even then he didn’t 
seem to get any better. They began to wonder 
if he ought to takeasea voyage—it had done Ann 
so much good. 

He had more or less fixed up everything, when 
a letter came from Serampore. What thrilling 
news it brought! Two new American missionaries 
had arrived in Calcutta, and would be coming 
on to Rangoon as soon as shipping was available. 
They were Mr. Hough, a missionary printer, and 
his wife. The news was like a tonic to Adoniram. 
He put off his sailing at any rate until the new- 
comers should arrive and settle in. 

Perhaps it was the thought that they would 
soon have Christian fellowship with two fellow- 
Americans, and sharers in their missionary work, 
till then so lonely, that did him good. Whatever 
it was, he was soon much better, and able to get 
on with his study again. 
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By the time the Houghs arrived, he had finished 
“A View of the Christian Religion,” a tract he 
had been writing to give Burmans their first 
idea of Christ, and His way of Salvation; he also 
completed a grammar of the Burmese language. 

The Houghs arrived, and, oh joy! they brought 
with them a printing press, the generous present 
of the friends at Serampore. The mission house 
was divided up to accommodate the new mission- 
aries, and it was not long before Mr. Hough, 
although he was working the whole printing 
office himself, without a single assistant, was able 
to print off two thousand copies of the tract, and 
three thousand of a catechism. Judson had 
started to translate St. Matthew’s Gospel, but 
he found he could not translate as fast as his friend 
could print. At last he could put the words of 
life into the hands of the Burmese, printed in their 
own language. 


vu 
DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES 


““How long will it take me to learn the religion of 
Jesus??? What a thrill it was to hear those words! 
They were spoken by a visitor brought in one day 
when Judson was sitting with his teacher. The 
man, a well-dressed Burman, was followed by his 
servant. 

*“How did you come to hear about Jesus? Have 
you ever been here before?” Judson asked him. 

“No, but I have seen two little books,’’ the 
inquirer replied. 

‘*Well, who is Jesus then?” Judson asked, elated 
to think that here was someone who had been 
interested through those little books he and Hough 
had worked so hard on. 

**Jesus is the Son of God, who, pitying creatures, 
came into the world and suffered death in their 
stead,’ was the answer. 

Judson’s heart was so full as he listened to the 
man, that for a minute he could hardly speak. 
Here was a Burmese who had not only read the 
little books, but had really learnt about the 
Saviour through them, and longed to know Him 
better. 

So keen was this man to read more, that he 
pressed Adoniram to give him more books. But 
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there were no more books ready—the only thing 
they had printed was the first few sheets of 
Matthew’s Gospel. He begged so hard for these, 
that in the end they gave him them “‘hot from the 
press”’—greatly to his joy. 

More and more now, Judson felt the time had 
come to start preaching the Gospel in public. 
He had really kept very quiet until now, studying 
and translating, though he had always been ready 
to answer all the questions of those who came to 
him—though most of them, he was afraid, were 
put just out of idle curiosity. But now the little 
books had gone out, he felt sure there would 
be more like the man today, who really wanted 
to know about “‘the religion of Jesus.” 

Away to the north-east of Burma, in the town 
of Chittagong, there were some Burmese-speaking 
Christians—an English missionary had worked 
there, some years before, and Judson knew that 
he had baptised several of the natives. 

What could be better, he thought, than to go 
there and persuade one of them, at least, to return 
to Rangoon with him, and help in this new 
venture—the public preaching of the Gospel. 
A ship was at that time due to sail direct to 
Chittagong, and what was more, it was coming 
straight back to Rangoon, after discharging its 
cargo. So there would be no unnecessary delays. 

Leaving Ann in the care of the Houghs, he 
embarked hopefully, expecting to be back in a 
month or so. But it was late in the season, and 
the winds were so unfavourable that, long before 
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they reached Chittagong, hundreds of miles up 
the coast, the captain gave it up as a bad job. He 
decided instead, to sail right across the Bay of 
Bengal to Madras! 

It was a terrible voyage. They were not pre- 
pared for such a long trip, and before many 
weeks had passed, provisions ran low. For three 
months they sailed on, trying to reach land. 
For much of the time they had to live on mouldy 
rice, picked up from native vessels. Water, too, 
was desperately short. Soon Judson became 
seriously ill. His headaches and weakness re- 
turned, and then fever came on. All day long he 
lay in his cabin, tossing to and fro, and always 
crying out in his thirst: ““Water! Water!” 

When at last they did reach land—not Madras, 
but the port of Masulipatam, three hundred miles 
to the north—he was almost too ill to care. How- 
ever, the captain roused him and persuaded him 
to send a note by the first shore party. He 
addressed it to “‘any English resident’’ of the town, 
begging only for a place on shore to die in. 

He had not long to wait for help. Presently 
one of the men came below to tell him a boat was 
approaching. Dragging himself to the cabin 
window, he wept with joy and weakness to see 
two Englishmen, one a soldier, sitting in her bows. 

**The white face of an Englishman never looked 
to me so beautiful, so like my conception of what 
angel faces are, as when those strangers entered 
my cabin,” he told Ann later. 

No good Samaritan could have treated him 
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with more loving care than those two men, one 
of whom took him to his own home, and nursed 
him back to health again. It was a long, tedious 
journey he had to take, overland to Madras, and 
when he got there, it was months before he could 
get a ship to Rangoon. He had been away more 
than six months already. What was happening 
to his beloved Ann, the Houghs, and the little 
mission work only really beginning in Burma? 

He might well worry. There had been trouble 
up at Ava, the king’s capital, with some Portuguese 
Roman Catholic priests, while he was away. Down 
in Rangoon, the viceroy’s officers had thought 
this a good opportunity and excuse to persecute 
the missionaries, and perhaps get some money 
from them. Ann’s friend, the vice-reine, had gone 
away, recalled to Ava with her husband; the new 
viceroy had no wife to whom she could go for help. 
Instead, Mr. Hough was sent for, ordered to go 
to the government house, and roughly questioned 
again and again. All foreign teachers, they told 
him there, would soon be banished. 

To make matters worse, there were rumours 
of a war between England and Burma. English 
vessels began to leave the harbour one by one, 
and before long there was only one left. Mr. 
Hough was very worried at the situation, and 
thought they ought to leave at once, while there 
was a ship to sail in. Supposing there was a war— 
they would be cut off from all help, and mission- 
ary work would be impossible. 

The only news they had of Judson was that 
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neither he nor the vessel he had left Rangoon 
in, had reached the port of Chittagong. If he 
had been alive, surely he would have come back 
long before this. 

So Mr. Hough argued, and at last, much against 
her will, Ann agreed to take ship for Calcutta. 
She persuaded the Burman teacher to go with 
them, so that she and Adoniram (if he was alive), 
could go on with their studies. But he backed out 
at the last moment, and when their boat was 
delayed down river, Ann, suddenly thinking that 
Adoniram might return and find the mission 
house deserted, made up her mind to go back. 
Leaving the Houghs, she returned all alone to 
the mission house, the only white woman in the 
town. And there she waited. 

Her trust was rewarded. Within a few days, 
she heard news of Judson’s landing in Masuli- 

-patam. In a fortnight more, he was with her. 
Six weeks after his return, two more missionary 
couples, Mr. Colman and Mr. Wheelock, with 
their wives, arrived. 

The scare had blown over, for the talk of war 
turned out to be nothing more; and when 
Judson took his two new colleagues to the viceroy 
to introduce them, he received them in a most 
friendly manner. 


It was the custom of the Burmans, after rising 
early and getting their day’s work over by about 
ten o’clock in the morning, they would all go, in 
the heat of the day, to the “‘zayat,” as it was called. 
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This was a large, shady building, with cool 
wide verandahs, where public gatherings of every 
kind were held—and it could be used, too, as 
an inn for travellers. Usually every pagoda had 
several zayats erected all round it, where the 
worshippers who had come from far cities and 
villages could lodge. 

So, whenever a popular Buddhist preacher 
came to the town or village, it was to the zayat 
that he called the people. Judson saw in this 
custom a wonderful way of reaching the Burmese 
with the Gospel. 

Soon after his return, he was able to buy a 
piece of land adjoining the mission house, but 
facing on to a public road; and there he had a 
zayat of his own built. 

It was a great day when, on April 4th, 1819, 
the first Christian service in the Burmese language 
was held in the zayat. There were only fifteen 
grown-up people there, though plenty of children 
came in. Of course, the Burmans were not used to 
Christian worship, and there was much disorder 
and inattention. But that was only the beginning. 
Once the zayat was opened, people came in every 
day, and would stay for hours sometimes, talking 
over the foreign teachers’ religion. Ann had her 
own special meeting for women in the evening. 

There were plenty of disappointments, of course. 
It seemed as if many of the young men, and the 
older ones, who came to talk were interested 
only up to a point. After that they stopped coming. 
The Cross and its message was too hard for them 
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to face up to. But there were others whose hearts 
gradually opened to the Gospel. 

The first time Moung Nau (Moung is the 
Burmese way of saying ‘‘Mr.’’) came to the zayat, 
he was very quiet and reserved, and hardly 
joined in the discussion at all. But, unlike some of 
the others, he kept on coming. 

His shyness gradually vanished, and a new 
light of joy began to shine in his dark face. As they 
talked together, he told Adoniram that only in 
the Lord Jesus Christ could he find anyone to 
save him from the darkness and sin and un- 
cleanness of his life. 

Although he had his living to earn, Moung 
Nau came every day, day after day, and the 
Sunday week after his first visit to the zayat, 
he stood up boldly in front of some thirty people 
who were there for worship, and said he was a 
Christian. 

But in the meanwhile, there was much talk 
in the zayat about the dangers of introducing 
this new religion. Those who were friendly to 
him warned Judson that ‘‘the lord of life and 
death,” the great king of Burma, would never 
allow his subjects to believe differently from 
himself. 

No one, they told him, would dare to show any 
real interest in Christianity, unless they knew the 
king approved of it. 

Suddenly rumours began to fly round Rangoon. 
It was said that the king was dying, or already 
dead, and that until a new one was appointed, 
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no life in the palace at Ava was safe. The viceroy 
of Rangoon was ordered to the capital with his 
troops, and the whole town was in an uproar. 
No one knew what changes would come, or who 
was being murdered up at the palace. 

At last news came through that the new young 
king was safely and securely on his throne. Things 
quietened down in Rangoon again, and Judson 
felt the time had come to baptise his first Burman 
convert. Moung Nau had been asking to be 
baptised for weeks now, but it would not have 
been wise to let him make public his faith as a 
Christian in the midst of all the uproar and 
disturbance. 

One Sunday evening in June, after worship 
in the zayat, Judson called him out, and asked 
him if he really believed in the Lord Jesus, and 
wanted to be baptised. Moung Nau’s answer, in 
front of the whole congregation, was clear and 
joyful—‘Yes.”” They all trooped out to a large 
pond nearby; there, in full sight of a great image 
of Buddha, the first Burmese Christian was 
baptised. The next Sunday the missionaries, 
full of joy, sat down to a communion service with 
a Burman for the first time. 


Vol 
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But now the trouble at Ava, which seemed to 
have blown over so quietly, was really beginning 
to make itself felt. The new king, unlike the one 
who had just died, was devoted to the national 
religion of Buddhism. His people soon followed 
his example. 

A new interest was shown in the pagodas, and 
hundreds of Burmans who had not troubled 
much before, were now to be seen regularly 
making offerings in the Temples of Buddha. 

New pagodas were built, and the old ones 
gilded up and repaired. Judson’s zayat, which 
had been quite crowded, was now shunned by 
the Burmans. To show an interest in the foreigner’s 
religion was to risk one’s life. 

Judson soon realised that if he did not make a 
bold move, he would have to give up all hope 
of teaching and preaching the Gospel. He was 
sure that the only reason why the officials at 
government house left him alone, was‘ that they 
didn’t expect him to be able to do anything to 
change the people. If they knew of the three 
converts—for Moung Nau was soon joined by 
two other Burmese believers—they probably 
looked at the empty zayat, and decided that three 
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were not worth troubling about. There would be 
no more. 

There was only one thing to do—to make the 
long journey up river to Ava, the king’s capital, 
and personally ask permission to preach the 
Gospel. 

It did not sound a very hopeful mission, but 
if they were to see the zayat filled again, they 
must be able to claim royal protection against the 
tyranny of petty officials, who were frightening 
away the enquirers. Only a command from “‘the 
golden lips” could give them that. 

It was a long voyage up the Irrawaddy river, 
and they decided that both Judson and Colman 
would have to go. Mr. Wheeler, whose health 
had broken down, sailed for India some months 
before, but died on the way, so there were only 
the two men and their wives left. 

They bought and fitted out a boat for the 
trip. Six feet wide at the middle, and forty foot 
long, she must have looked pretty laden as she 
was rowed off by the ten oarsmen who manned 
her. The crew included, a steersman, a headman, 
Moung Nau, who had come with them as 
steward, a cook, and a Hindu washerman! An 
Englishman seeking service with the king was 
their only other white passenger. 

After long puzzling over what they could take 
to the king as a present, they decided at last to 
take a Bible in six volumes, covered in gold leaf in 
the Burman style. They could not afford jewels 
or wealthy presents, and, in any case, it was 
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far better to take with them something that would 
remind the king of their mission. As presents to 
other members of the government, they took 
lengths of cloth and other gifts. 

The Irrawaddy river was infested with robbers 
at that time, and it was not very cheering to hear, 
when they moored for the first night near a 
village, that an Englishman who had passed 
that way a few days before, had been attacked 
in his boat. The steersman and another man had 
been killed at one shot. However, trusting to the 
weapons which their English passenger was 
carrying, and keeping a sharp look-out all night, 
they got by without any similar attack—much 
to their relief. 

It took them over a month to cover the three 
hundred and fifty miles from Rangoon. On the 
way they stopped at the ancient capital city of 
Pugan. It was there that, eight hundred years 
before, the religion of Buddha had first been 
recognised by the King of Burma. 

Judson and his companion climbed one of the 
highest buildings, from there looked down on 
the wilderness of ruined pagodas and monuments, 
covering the country all round. 

As he saw all this decayed splendour at his 
feet, Judson thought to himself: ‘““The churches 
of Jesus will soon supplant these idolatrous 
monuments, and the chanting of Buddhist wor- 
shippers will die away before Christian hymns of 
praise.” 

Arriving at Ava, they had to leave their boat 
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four miles out of the city, and from there make 
the journey on foot. They received a most friendly 
welcome in the capital from the man who had 
been viceroy of Rangoon when the Judsons first 
arrived. He was now a leading minister of state. 
His wife, too, who had been Ann’s great friend, 
was delighted to see them. 

Making them presents, in the customary way, 
the two missionaries begged to be allowed to see 
“the golden face.” The viceroy immediately 
promised to introduce them to Moung Yo, a 
friend of his, one of the private officers at the 
palace. This would save them a great deal of 
visiting and bribing before they could see the 
king himself. 

Next day, Moung Yo came himself to fetch 
them. He had good news. The king had graciously 
consented to give them audience. He took them to 
the outer gate of the palace where there was a 
long wait while numerous diffierent officers had 
to be satisfied that the missionaries had the right 
to enter. 

The next stage of the tedious journey was an 
interview with the private minister of state, to 
whom a present must also be given. He was 
holding his own court, and they had to wait in 
a long “queue” of governors and officials waiting 
to see him. When their turn came at last, they 
explained to him the real nature of their errand 
—that they were Christian missionaries, asking 


the king’s favour on their preaching of the 
Gospel. 
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Before the minister had time to tell them what 
he thought of this, there was an announcement. 
“The golden foot was about to advance”—in 
other words, the king was coming out. That day 
he was to witness a parade, in honour of a 
recent victory. It was not a good time to have 
chosen. 

Hurriedly putting on his robes of state, the 
minister beckoned to them to follow him: and 
their hearts sank as he whispered to them: ‘How 
can you hope to spread your religion in this 
empire?” 

They were led up to a most magnificent hall, 
its pillars and domed roof all covered with gold. 
A few very high officers of state were present, 
at a signal that the king was approaching, they 
all knelt down, with heads bowed to the 
ground. 

The two missionaries, kneeling with the rest, 
kept their eyes fixed on the magnificent, proud 
form of the king whose favour they had come to 
seek. Would he give them his royal permission 
to preach the Gospel? 

Richly-dressed, and bearing a gold-sheathed 
sword, he walked proudly forward, till his 
attention was caught by the sight of the two 
Americans. 

‘‘Who are these,” he asked of his officials. 

‘**The teachers, great king,” Judson replied for 
himself, in the Burmese language. 

‘What! You speak Burmese—the priests that 
I heard of last night? When did you arrive? 
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Are you teachers of religion? Are you married? 
Why do you dress so?” were the questions now 
fired at them. The king seemed pleased with 
Judson’s answers, sitting on a raised seat, with 
one hand resting on the hilt of his sword, he gazed 
at them intently. 

The minister who had introduced them now 
read through to the king the petition they had 
prepared. When he had finished, the king 
stretched out his hand and took the paper from 
the minister. Once again he read it, and then 
accepted from the minister a tract which Judson 
had brought with him. He had tried, in it, 
to set out the Christian faith in a way that 
would be as attractive as possible to the Burman 
mind. 

But the king only scanned the first few words-— 
“There is one eternal God .. .”’ and then dashed 
the leaflet to the ground, with a gesture of 
annoyance. ' 

Judson then urged the minister to offer the king 
one of the beautifully-bound volumes of the 
Scriptures. But it was no use. The king took 
no notice. 

Turning to them, the minister spoke what the 
king’s actions had too clearly meant. 

“Why do you ask such permission?” he*said. 
“In regard to the objects of your petition, his 
majesty gives no order. In regard to your sacred 
books, his majesty has no use for them. Take 
them away!” 

Their fate had been decided. Though they 
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made the journey twice again, to try for better 
success, they were most coldly received by the 
minister who had introduced them, and soon 
realised they would do no good by staying in 
in the city. 

They walked back from Ava to their boat that 
night, and flung themselves down, thoroughly 
exhausted in mind and body. “‘For three days 
we had walked eight miles a day,” Judson wrotein 
his diary later, “most of the way in the heat 
of the sun—and the result of our travels 
and toils has been—the wisest and _ best 
possible.” He might have said ‘‘nothing.” 
But even when all his hopes were dashed, he 
still trusted that God had His plan for their 
lives, and that those ‘“‘travels and toils’? had not 
been wasted. : 

As soon as they could get a passport—that 
was not done without more bribes and presents, 
. and a wait of some days—they set out again for 
Rangoon. 

They had by now decided that the only thing 
to do when they got back was to leave Rangoon, 
and go to a part of Arakan where the Burmese 
king did not rule, though Burmese of a kind was 
spoken. But when they reached the city once 
more after that long journey, they were almost 
ashamed of these thoughts. The Burmese Christ- 
ians heard all about their reception at the court 
of Ava, but they seemed far from discouraged. 
They argued that things were not so desperate as 
the missionaries thought. They were willing 
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enough to go away with the missionaries—or at 
least two were—if it was necessary. But the 
third, who, having a wife, could not leave the 
country, argued with them. 

‘Teacher,’ he said to Judson, “my mind is 
distressed. I can neither eat nor sleep since I find 
you are going away. I have been around among 
those who live near us, and I find some who are 
even now examining the new religion. Do stay 
with us a few months, until there are eight or ten 
disciples, and then appoint one to be the teacher 
of the rest. Though you should leave the country, 
the religion will spread of itself; the king himself 
cannot stop it.” 

What could they do? It was quite true, there 
were several new inquirers, who wanted to learn 
of “‘the religion of Jesus.”’ And the Christians 
had stood firm all the time they had been 
away. 

At last, after much prayer, they decided that 
the Colmans should go to Arakan, and the Judsons 
remain in Rangoon for the time being, at any 
rate. 

And just at this time, when it seemed that all 
the powers of Burma were against them, they 
heard that their friend, the one-time viceroy of 
Rangoon, was coming back again. 

Of course, even when he came, he could not 
show them any public favour. But it soon became 
known that he was not very interested in com- 
plaints about the missionaries. The spirit of 
persecution died down, and though Judson had 
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to carry on his work quietly, and be careful not 
to let it be known who was inquiring about the 
Christian religion, he found that the church was 
growing steadily. — 
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Two years passed in this quiet way, then Ann’s 
health began to fail; the only remedy the doctors 
could prescribe was a long sea voyage—she would 
never get better in Burma, they told Adoniram. 
It was decided that she should go home to 
America. Though it meant much loneliness for 
him, they were both very brave about the parting. 
Neither of them realised how long it was to be. 

For four months after she had gone, he was 
quite alone; and as persecution had broken out 
again, he spent most of this time in working on 
his translation of the New Testament. It would 
soon be finished now. 

The arrival of a new missionary, Dr. Price, 
cheered his loneliness. It changed things for the 
mission, too. The news of his companion’s 
medical skill travelled fast, and soon reached ‘“‘the 
golden ears” in Ava. A royal messenger was sent 
to the mission house in Rangoon, commanding 
Dr. Price to go to the palace and present himself 
to the king. That meant that Judson must go too, 
for his friend knew very little of the language 
yet. 

Their preparations were quickly made, and 
together they set off up river to the capital. 
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As they made the long river journey, Judson’s 
thoughts must often have gone back to the time 
two and a half years before, when he and Colman 
had made this same journey to the capital—and 
the way in which the king had received them and 
their petition. 

But how different it turned out to be this time! 
Dr. Price was welcomed with open arms, and 
Judson himself was received in a most kindly 
manner for his friend’s sake. The king was not 
even displeased to hear him tell that several 
Burmans in Rangoon had become Christians; 
and understanding that Judson preached there 
every Sunday, in Burmese, commanded him to 
show how he did it. 

“Let us hear how you preach,”’ the golden lips 
ordered him. 

So there, in front of a hushed court, full of high 
officials, and in the presence of the king himself, 
Adoniram found himself repeating the words of 
praise to God, describing His glory, with which 
he always began his services in the zayat. 

Before he left for Rangoon again, Judson had 
received a royal invitation to make his home in 
the city of Ava, and had even been given a piece 
of land on which to build a house for Ann and 
himself when they returned. Dr. Price remained 
at the court. 

But it was a year before Ann arrived, bringing 
with her another missionary couple—Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade. How glad he was to see his wife 
once more—‘It is the Ann Hasseltine of other 
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days,’ he wrote home, delighted to see how much 
good her visit had done her. 

But there was no time to be lost if they were 
to settle in at Ava. There was trouble again 
between England and Burma, and they were still 
a hundred miles away from the capital when they 
heard that Burma had declared war. 

They arrived to find that all foreigners were 
once more out of favour—even Dr. Price’s medical 
skill could not find him a way into the court. 

The queen, who had talked much to Judson of 
seeing Ann, had now lost interest in the foreign 
woman. So they were obliged to lodge where 
they could—Dr. Price opened his home for them, 
but they could not stay long in such close quar- 
ters—until their own home had been built, on 
the land given them by the king. It took only a 
fortnight to put up their little home!—three 
small rooms, and a verandah housed them 
comfortably. 

But bad news came all too quickly. The English 
soon captured Rangoon, and the king and his 
officers, horrified at this unexpected victory, 
looked round for someone to blame. They had 
always thought Burma was unconquerable. There 
must be spies somewhere, they said, for such a 
defeat to be possible. Who else could it be but the 
English living in Ava. 

Within a day or two of the news arriving, three 
Englishmen in the capital were arrested, charged 
with knowing their country’s plans, and keeping 
them from the king! 
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A few nights after this arrest, shortly before 
supper time, Ann was surprised by an officer 
suddenly rushing into the room, carrying a black 
book in his hand. He was followed by several 
Burmese, one of whom had spots painted all over 
his face. Ann new only too well what that 
meant—he was an executioner. 

“Where is the teacher?” the officer shouted 
roughly. 

Judson came quietly in, and immediately he 
turned round to him and repeated the dread 
words used when arresting a criminal: “You are 
called by the king.” 

Without warning, the man with the spotted 
face seized Judson, flung him to the ground, and 
bound him with “the small cord,:’ a torturingly 
tight rope fastened round the upper arms. Only his 
pleadings prevented them from arresting Ann too. 

Nothing she could say, no offer of money she 
made, could prevent them dragging him away. 
She sent Moung-Ing, one of the servants, to see 
what they would do with his master, and he 
returned with the news that, after being taken to 
the governor, Judson had been thrown into the 
death prison, by order of the king. 

Ann passed a terrible night. A guard was put 
on the house, of ten ruffians who kept up a terrible 
noise, and would have broken in if she had not 
securely locked the doors, ignoring their threats. 

For some days she remained more or less a 
prisoner herself, and it was only after repeated 
pleas to the governor of the city, who was also 
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in charge of the prisons, that she was able to 
get permission to go and see Adoniram, and take 
some food for him and the other prisoners, and 
mats for them to lie on. 

The terrible conditions in which she found 
them did not daunt her courage, but only made 
her more determined to go to the highest possible 
authorities to get their release. Alas! She was 
coldly met wherever she turned. She wrote to 
the queen’s sister, only to have the note returned 
with the message that “‘she did not understand 
it.” And when she tried to get a hearing from 
the queen herself, through her brother’s wife, 
she was told: “‘Your case is not singular. All the 
foreigners are treated alike.’ Which was true, 
but no comfort to Ann. 

At last, after repeated interviews with the 
governor, and those under him, and after repeated 
gifts of money—nothing could be done without 
that in Burma—she managed to get them 
released from the death prison, and brought out 
into the courtyard of the jail, where there was an 
open shed—that was comfort indeed after the 
conditions inside. 

But now, to add to Ann’s distress, an official 
of the king’s treasury was sent to her house to 
confiscate all Judson’s property, because he was 
now a prisoner of the crown. She managed to 
hide some of her personal things, and a certain 
amount of money. Judson’s precious manuscript, 
the translation of the New Testament on which 
he had been working for so many years, she 
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carefully wrapped up and buried in the garden. 
Later she dug it up, and sewing it up in a pillow, 
smuggled it into him in the prison. 

Every day she went to visit her husband and his 
fellow-prisoners, carrying food for them. Some- 
times she was unable to get in until after dark, 
and then had to return to the house—a walk of 
two miles—alone and unprotected in the unlit 
streets. From the jailers, most of them criminals 
themselves, she could hope for no help or sym- 
pathy. They seemed to delight in the discomfort 
and misery of their prisoners—they were only 
there to be squeezed for money. 

Ann’s hopes were raised when Bandoola, a 
successful general from Arakan came to the 
capital. He had been chosen by the king to 
command all the Burmese forces, and his victories 
had made him very popular in Ava. She decided 
to go to him with a petition that he would release 
the white prisoners, feeling sure he would be able 
to do this—at the moment he was the most 
powerful man in the capital, next to the king. 

Many of her friends advised her against this 
move. Bandoola, if he was reminded of the English 
and American prisoners, might easily order their 
execution. But Ann felt sure this was her last 
chance of getting her husband released. 

Her first visit seemed successful—the general 
heard her graciously, and said he would think 
the matter over. Her hopes raised high, she came 
back again. But this time he would not see her, 
and his wife told her “‘he was too busy preparing 
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to go to Rangoon to expel the English.” He 
would release the white prisoners when that job 
was done. 

Not long after, he was surrounded by the 
English, with all his forces, and utterly defeated. 

Things got worse now for Adoniram and his 
fellow-prisoners. Ann was unable to visit them 
for several weeks, for her little daughter Maria 
was born at this time, and she was fully taken 
up with caring for her. 

When at last she was able to go out again, she 
discovered that Bandoola’s defeat had raised 
feeling against the foreigners, and they had been 
put back into the death prison. 

Her influence with the governor had suffered 
because she had been unable to see him for 
some time; and it was only after she set up her 
little bamboo shelter right outside his gate, and 
repeatedly begged him to do something for the 
prisoners, that he at last gave in. The order he 
sent came not a bit too soon. Judson was by now 
very ill of a fever, and only Ann’s constant nursing 
and care saved his life. 

But this did not last long. She was in the 
prison one day, and had stayed a little longer 
than usual, when a message came from the 
governor that he wished to see her. To her 
surprise, he only wanted to talk to her about his 
watch, and chatted very pleasantly and kindly 
for quite a time. 

When she got outside, she realised why he had 
kept her. One of her servants, with terror written 
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all over his face, came up to her the moment she 
came out, crying that all the prisoners had been 
carried off. 

Hardly able to believe this, she went straight 
back to the governor. It was true. He had known, 
he said, but he did not like to tell her! 

Hurrying out again, she ran this way and that 
in the streets, trying to find out where they had 
been taken. The only person who would give 
her an answer was an old woman who said they 
had been taken off to Amarapura. Not knowing 
whether to believe her or not, Ann returned to 
the governor. It was true, she soon found—he did 
not know why they had been taken, but to 
Amarapura they had gone. 

“You can do nothing for your, husband,” he 
added, ‘“‘You must take care of yourself.” 

Despite this warning, she prepared to follow 
the prisoners, and set off as early as possible 
next day, only to find when she reached Amara- 
pura, that the prisoners had been taken on to 
the village of Oung-pen-la, four miles away. 
She had already held little Maria in her arms all 
the way from Ava, first in the boat, and then 
in a dusty cart, and when, at length, they reached 
the village, she was almost worn out with weari- 
ness. 

The prison, an old shattered building, without 
a roof, was being repaired, and here she found 
Adoniram and the others, chained together in 
twos, under a lean-to outside the walls. 

It had been a terrible journey for them, and 
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they had been sure their captors had only brought 
them here to execute them—there was a rumour 
that they were to be burnt alive in the dilapidated 
old prison. 

Ann begged to be allowed to put up a little 
bamboo shelter just outside the prison walls, 
but that was forbidden. It was not the custom, 
she was told. At last she found herself in one of 
the two rooms of the jailer’s wretched, dirty little 
hovel, sharing the small space with a pile of 
grain. She had with her not only the baby, but 
two little Burmese girls she had adopted. 

And there, for six months was to be her home. 
They must have seemed like six years. First the 
little Burmese girl fell ill of smallpox, and then, 
when Ann nursed her back to health, the baby 
got it. Last of all, Ann herself became desperately 
ill. The medicines had been left behind in Ava, 
and, sick as she was, she had to make the journey 
back to Ava by cart, to fetch them. 

When she got back to Oung-pen-la at last, 
more dead than alive, she was quite unable to 
help her husband, who was himself ill. Both 
would have died if it had not been for the 
devoted care of their servant. Ann says that he 
“never complained, never asked for his wages, 
and never for a moment hesitated to go anywhere, 
or perform any act we required.” 

But release was coming, after the months of 
sickness and terror. The success of the English 
forces had shown Burma’s proud rulers that they 
could not hope to fight against the white man, 
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and at last a peace treaty was to be made. Soon 
an order came through for Judson’s release—he 
was to go to the Burman camp to act as an 
interpreter. 

The English general insisted that all the 
American and English prisoners must be released, 
and when his terms were accepted, Ann was able 
to join her husband. She was still very weak when 
together they set out for the English camp. 

“What do you think of floating down the 
Irrawaddy, on a cool moonlight night, with your 
wife by your side, and your baby in your arms, 
free—all free?’ Judson asked some friends later, 
when they were trying to decide what had been 
the happiest moments of their lives. “I can 
never regret my twenty-one months of misery 
when I recall that one delicious moment. I think 
I have a better appreciation of what heaven 
may be ever since.” 

They spent a fortnight with the English army, 
and the general treated them with the utmost 
kindness all that time. He got back for them all 
their property in Ava before they set off down 
river for Rangoon. Two years and three months 
after they had left it, they returned to the city— 
and what a time it had been! But things in 
Rangoon were so unsettled that they were 
advised not to stay there, but to go on to Amherst, 
a new British settlement at the mouth of the 
Salween river, where they could carry on 
missionary work while the details of the peace 
treaty were worked out. 
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Having settled Ann and the baby in Amherst, 
Adoniram rather unwillingly left her again, to 
return to Ava. He was wanted there, to play his 
part in the peace treaty—he must make sure that 
it gave the missionaries freedom to preach and 
teach about Christ. 

He did not expect to be away long—it would 
not be a long parting. But it was—the last one. 
Adoniram never saw Ann again. Neither of them 
had realised how the terrible strain and illness 
through which she had passed had weakened 
her. He had one happy letter from her, and then 
silence. She caught a fever, and, despite all the 
loving care of the doctor and the Burmese 
Christians, who nursed her devotedly, she died. 
She was only thirty-seven. 

It was not until several months later that 
Judson was able to get back to Amherst. Little 
Maria he found in the care of the Wades, the 
missionary couple who had come back with Ann 
to America; but she was only with them another 
three months, before she too died. Adoniram’s 
home was indeed empty. 
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THE loneliness in which Adoniram was now left, 
he faced courageously in the only possible way— 
by throwing himself even more fervently into the 
missionary work to which God had called him, 
and which had been his joy for so many years. 

In one way, he was less lonely than ever since he 
came to Burma—in missionary helpers. Apart 
from the Wades, Mr. and Mrs. Boardman had 
come out from America, and they were soon 
joined by Mr. Bennett, a missionary printer, 
while others were working in different parts of 
the country. 

Amherst, they soon found, was not a good 
place from which to reach the people of Burma 
with the Gospel, and they moved, shortly after 
Ann’s death, to the port of Moulmein. There 
Mr. Boardman opened a school for boys, whilst 
his wife helped Mrs. Wade in one for the girls. 
Wade and Judson both opened zayats in the 
town, and found plenty of enquirers coming, and 
a real interest in the Gospel. Their first year 
there saw thirty Burmese converts baptised and 
received into the church. 

But Judson felt a great longing to penetrate 
into the heart of Burma once more, and before 
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long he set off for Prome, a great city on the 
way up to Ava, and once the capital of the kings 
of Burma. He settled there, preaching in a 
zayat. But although he found some listeners, 
they came mostly to argue. A report had gone 
round shortly after his arrival, that he was a 
spy in the pay of the British, and soon he was 
shunned. Forced to realise that there was no 
opening for the Gospel in Prome yet, he decided 
to return to Rangoon. 

There he found things very different. The 
Government were very much against his work, 
and it seemed only a matter of days before he 
would have to leave; but while he was there, it 
_seemed as if he could not get enough copies of 
tracts and portions of the Bible to give away— 
people kept on coming for more. 

Again and again he wrote to Moulmein for 
fresh supplies. Mr. Bennett, working all alone, 
was having difficulty with the bad type, sent what 
he could, and Judson was able to stay on. During 
this time there was a great festival at the Shwe 
Dagon pagoda, to which thousands of people 
came from all over the country. Judson secretly 
taught and strengthened the Christians and 
continued to distribute Christian books. 

“Sir,” he was greeted by visitors from the 
borders of Siam and China. ‘“‘We have heard 
that there is an eternal hell. We are afraid of it. 
Do give us a writing to tell us how to escape it.” 

Bad news reached him from Moulmein. Mr. 
Boardman, who had taken his wife to Tavoy, to 
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work among the Karens—a tribe speaking a 
different language from the Burmese—had died 
while he was out on a preaching tour. Mrs. 
Wade’s health was so bad that Mr. Wade had to 
take her away on a sea voyage to save her life. 
The little missionary band was so broken up that 
there was nothing for it but for Judson to go back 
to Moulmein. 

It was not long before he set off again, this 
time on a tour of the Karen tribes. There he 
found numerous little churches, and many 
Christian disciples standing firm. During the 
next two or three years he spent much time 
visiting these people; but often he had to forego 
this great joy of missionary life—preaching the | 
Gospel to the people. He must work on his 
translation of the Old Testament, which he 
realised was so important. 

Life was lonely for him. He wrote home to his 
mother and sister at this time: ‘“‘I have no family 
or living creature about me that I can call my 
own, except one dog, Fidelia, which belonged 
to little Maria, and which I value more on that 
account. Since the death of her little mistress, 
she has ever been with me; but she is now growing 
old, and will die before long, I am sure I shall 
shed one more tear when poor Fidee goes.” 

But the next year saw his lonely heart com- 
forted. In April of 1834, Mr. Boardman’s widow, 
Sarah, became his wife, and he had the joy of a 
home once more. She left Tavoy, where she had 
been carrying on her husband’s work alone, and 
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they settled in Moulmein. There, with a church 
of eighty-four natives under his care, Adoniram 
watched over the final revision and the printing 
of the Old Testament, while the Wades, now 
back in full health, went to take the new Mrs. 
Judson’s place at Tavoy, working among the 
Karens. 

What a joy it was when, a year later, the 
Judson’s had a little daughter. Adoniram named 
her “Abby,” after the sister who had so loved 
him, and held such a high place in his heart. 
Three years later they had a little boy, Adoniram, 
and then, another, Elnathan, called after his 
uncle. To have such a little family growing up 
round him was a wonderful new thing to Adon- 
iram. Roger and Maria had both died so young. 

As the years went by, the church membership 
in Moulmein increased to some a hundred 
and sixty members, and some of these Judson 
trained as preachers, to go out into the villages 
and towns. He himself would spend the morning 
of each day with one of them, teaching and 
preaching in the zayat to all those who came 
to enquire about the Gospel. In the evening he 
would hold a service for believers and enquirers. 

But he was finding it more and more difficult 
to speak in public. He had been ill so many 
times that his lungs and throat were affected, 
his voice that had once startled his hearers was 
growing weak. 

But if he could not preach as much as he 
had, there was still plenty of work to be done, 
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and he started now on a job he had put off 
many times before. It was the making of a 
dictionary of the Burmese language—he had 
always thought of it as a dry and unmissionary 
piece of drudgery. 

However, he realised that no one else could 
be expected to do it as well as he could. After 
a stay of nearly thirty years, and translating 
both the Old and New Testaments into Burmese, 
he knew the language better than anyone else 
in the mission. Now and then, when his throat 
hurt him less, he went back to preaching for a 
time; but for the most part he pressed on steadily 
with his dictionary, working for long hours in 
the study. 

When he left the shores of America, Judson 
had thought it likely he would never return 
there. Deliberately he had adopted Burma for 
his country, once he was sure that was where 
God wanted him to be, and through the years 
he had spoken and read very little in English, 
and never preached in it. 

But soon it became clear he would have to 
change his mind about a visit to his native land. 
Mrs. Judson was repeatedly ill, and grew so weak 
he realised he would have to go home for a time. 
She was far too sick to go alone, so he decided 
to take her himself. 

They sailed in a boat bound for England, taking 
three of the children with them. By the time 
they reached Mauritius, Sarah seemed so much 
better that Adoniram felt he could safely leave 
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her and return to Burma. But while they were 
in port she had a relapse. Now he stayed with 
her, watching over her day and night. He was a 
wonderful nurse. 

They boarded a ship sailing for America, 
and for a time the patient seemed better. But 
she was never to see her native land again. 
She died in the port of St. Helena, and was 
buried by the Christian people there. Once more 
left sad and lonely, Judson was carried towards 
his native land. 

“For a few days, in the solitude of my cabin, 
with my poor children crying round me, I could 
not help abandoning myself to heart-breaking 
sorrow,” he wrote. “But the promises of the 
Gospel came to my aid.” 

At last they reached America. It was an 
unexpected homecoming. He had worried where 
he would find a lodging—so many of his loved 
ones were dead, and he had no idea that he was 
almost a public hero. His name had become a 
household word among all those who loved 
missionary work, they were thrilled to think of 
seeing and talking to one whose missionary 
adventures for the Gospel they had read so much 
about. 

In all the towns he went to, big public meetings 
were held, and the difficulty of his weakened 
voice was overcome—someone stood in the 
pulpit by him, and repeated his words, sentence 
by sentence. Everywhere he made friends, he 
saw how much greater the interest in mission- 
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ary work was now than when he left his native 
land over thirty years before. 

But all the time he was longing to return to 
his adopted country—perhaps he realised there 
was not much longer for him to work in. 

He took back with him one who was to be 
a real mother to the orphan children he had 
left behind—a month before he sailed, he married 
for the third time. He met Emily, a gifted writer, 
when he was trying to find someone to tell 
the story of his second wife’s life! 

On the voyage, they talked over his plans for 
returning to Rangoon, which he had not visited 
for some years now. He even spoke of another 
trip to Ava, the capital. 

However, a “reconnaissance” visit made him 
change his plans. The reigning king was very 
strongly against Christianity, all that Judson 
could do was to settle quietly in Rangoon, where 
it was easier to work on his dictionary than in 
Moulmein, and do a certain amount of mission- 
ary work. 

The coming and going of inquirers, and also 
of many Karen Christians from up-country, 
drew too much attention to the house of the 
missionary. One of the vice-governors of the 
city kept almost a police watch over them. 
Judson sent away the Karens, and advised the 
inauirers to come less publicly. But even so, he 
realised he could do very little without first 
going to Ava to seek the protection of the king. 

Plans were all ready, when suddenly came 
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news from Moulmein that supplies of money 
from America had been severely cut down, and 
there were no funds to carry on the work there. 
There was nothing to do but leave for Moul- 
mein immediately. 

Sickness often interrupted the work on the 
dictionary, to which he gave himself now, 
spending nearly all his time trying to finish it. 
In November of 1849 he caught a bad cold, 
which was followed by a severe attack of the 
fever he had had several times before. 

He tried a short voyage up the coast, but was 
no better. Then they moved to Amherst, but still 
he got weaker. At last his friends persuaded him 
to take ship for Mauritius. Mrs. Judson was 
herself too unwell to go with him and look after 
him, so one of the new members of the mission, 
a Mr. Ranney, accompanied him. 

Before long it was clear he would never reach 
Mauritius alive. His fever and pain increased. 

It was on board ship, in the presence of a 
group of ship’s officers, and a young missionary, 
that the great pioneer of American missionary 
work spent his last hours. He was buried at sea. 
Just three days out of sight of the mountains of 
Burma, the land to which he had dedicated 
his life. 
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